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O MEET the Nation’s needs through an enroll- — Président Truman charged the Commission to con- 


ment of 4,600,000 students in our colleges and 
universities; to provide the kind of college education 
that will increase the welfare of both the individual 
and the Nation; to assure educational opportunity 
for all youth and adults commensurate with their 
ability and interest and without regard to race, creed, 
sex, Or economic status; to extend higher education, 
and especially community colleges, on the basis of a 
careful appraisal of needs and facilities within each 
State; to eliminate all student fees for the 13th and 
14th school years in publicly controlled institutions 
and to lower all other student fees; to strengthen and 
unify State departments of education and voluntary 
State organizations of higher education; to assure the 
pre-service and in-service education of faculty that will 
be adequate both in quality and in number to meet the 
expanded instructional and research needs of colleges 
and universities; and to finance the entire program of 
higher education on a firm and equitable basis— 
these are the goals which the President’s Commission 
staked out, not alone for higher education but for 
the American people. 


Problems for Consideration 


At its first meeting the Commission recognized 
that it could not appraise the long-range problems of 
higher education except within a numerical frame- 
work of reference. The specific problems which 
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*President, American Council on Education, and chairman of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education. In a previous 
article (HicHER Epucation, September 2, 1946) Dr. Zook stated 
the purpose of the Commission and listed the personnel. A fol- 
lowing article on the work of the Commission, by Francis J. 
Brown, will summarize volumes III, IV, and V of the report. 
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sider made necessary a determination of the potential 
needs of the Nation and the ability of our adult 
population to profit from higher education. These 
problems included: 

“* * * ways and means of expanding educational 
opportunities for all able young people; the adequacy 
of curricula, particularly in the fields of international 
affairs and social understanding; the desirability of 
establishing a series of intermediate technical insti- 
tutes; the financial structure of higher education 
with particular reference to the requirements for the 
rapid expansion of physical facilities.” 

Two possible courses faced the Commission. One 
was that of attempting to predict possible future 
enrollment on the basis of long-term trends or those 
immediately following World War I. The other was 
that of seeking to determine national needs and the 
potential ability of the adult population. The Com- 
mission chose the latter course. 


Potential Enrollments 


Through data supplied by the Bureau of Labor 
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Statistics, the professional organizations and other 
groups, it became clear that present enrollment in 
colleges and universities could not meet the Nation’s 
needs in the years ahead. This fact became all the 
more apparent in terms of the greater needs for 
understanding of our national and international 
problems on the part of an increasing number of our 
population. 

The second variable in the formulation of the 
statistical framework was the ability and interest 
in higher education of potential students. The 
factor of interest could not be measured but it was 
possible to determine potential ability to profit from 
higher education. With the invaluable assistance 
of the Army and Navy a correlation was made 
between Army General Classification Test scores 
of 11 million men and years of schooling which 
they had completed. Through such a statistical 
analysis correlated still further with the results of 
college entrance examinations, it was found that 
49 percent of young people 18 and 19 years of age 
had a reasonable expectation of completing at least 
the first 2 years of college; 32 percent might be 
expected to complete at least a full 4-year college 
course. When these percentages were applied to 
the group that will be of college age in 1960, the total 
number for whom college education is a reasonable 
risk is 4 million undergraduates. 

The number of graduate students was determined 
largely on the basis of national need and estimated 
by the Commission to be 600,000. Thus the numeri- 
cal goal which the Commission established was the 
enrollment of 4,600,000 by 1960. 

It should be pointed out that if this estimate of 
potential ability is in error, it errs on the side of 
conservatism. It does not take into account the 
fact that a higher percentage of youth would undoubt- 
edly have completed more years of schooling if it 
had been of the kind recommended by the Commis- 
sion. ‘The undergraduate estimate was based solely 
upon the number of persons 18 to 21 years of age 
inclusive and does not include the number of older 
individuals who continue on part-time basis in col- 
leges and universities at the undergraduate level. 
It will undoubtedly be true also that as elementary 
and secondary education are improved, a still larger 
percentage of high school graduates may reasonably 
be expected to seek college attendance than the 
percentages indicated by the Commission. 

This numerical goal represents one of the most 
serious challenges of the Commission to the American 
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people. If this goal is to be met, courageous steps 
must now be taken to reappraise curricula, to prepare 
faculty members, to provide physical facilities and to 
assure adequate financial income for our colleges and 
universities, 


Curricula 


The second of the problems facing the Commission 
was that of pointing the direction for change in the 


curricula of higher education—changes essential to | 


meet the needs of the individual and enhance the 
welfare of the Nation. The modifications which the 
Commission recommended were those which should 


bring to all the people of the Nation: 


“Education for a fuller realization of democracy in 
every phase of living. 

“Education directly and explicitly for inter. 
national understanding and cooperation. 

“Education for the application of creative imagina- 
tion and trained intelligence to the solution of social 
problems and to the administration of public affairs,” 

Education for fuller realization of democracy im- 
plies not only changes in courses of study but im- 
plies also a greater degree of experiencing the demo- 
cratic process. ‘The Commission said: 

“To educate our citizens only in the structure 
and processes of the American Government, there- 
fore, is to fall far short of what is needed for the fuller 
realization of the democratic ideal. It is the re 
sponsibility of higher education to devise programs 
and methods which will make clear the ethical values 
and the concept of human relations upon which our 
political system rests. Otherwise we are likely to 
cling to the letter of democracy and lose its spirit, 
to hold fast to its procedures when they no longer 
serve its ends, to propose and follow undemocratic 
courses of action in the very name of democracy. 

“To achieve such practice in democratic action 
the President’s Commission recommends a careful 
review of administrative policies in institutions of 
higher education. Revision may be necessary to 
give students every possible experience in demo 
cratic processes within the college community. 
Young people cannot be expected to develop a firm 
allegiance to the democratic faith they are taught 
in the classroom if their campus life is carried on in 
an authoritarian atmosphere.” 

In the development of international understanding 
the Commission believes that American institutions 
of higher education must help our citizens as wel 
as other peoples of the world to move from the 
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DEP: -SIT#D BY THE 


| UMITED ST@TES OF AMERICA 


provincial and insular mind to the international 
mind. In the words of the Commission: 

“This will involve providing expanded oppor- 
tunity in colleges and universities for the study of 
all aspects of international affairs: The nature and 
development of other civilizations and cultures; 
nationalism in its relation to internationalism; the 
tensions leading to war as well as war itself; the 
ways in which war has been used as an instrument 
of national policy and the attitudes which nations 
have had in each war with respect to the justice of 
that war as they saw it—in other words, an analytical 
study of war and its causes as these have developed 
in the past. 

“Development of the international mind will also 
involve study of the effect of technology on the 
present world situation and analysis of the structure 
and operation of the various new world organizations 
designed to further international security and the 
peaceful solution of common problems.” 

Specifically the Commission urges the institutions 
of higher education to provide their students with a 
thorough understanding first, of the instruments of 
international relations, and second, of their indi- 
vidual role in assisting in the development of the 
program of UNESCO and in learning more about 
the other nations of the world, especially Russia and 
the eastern civilizations. 

In its emphasis upon the application of intelligence 
to the solution of social problems, the Commission 
points out that: 

“It is imperative that we find not only the will but 
the ways and means to reorder our lives and our 
institutions so as to make science and technology 
contribute to man’s well-being rather than to his 
destruction. We need to experiment boldly in the 
whole area of human relations, seeking to modify 
existing institutions and to discover new workable 
patterns of association. We must bring our social 
skills quickly abreast of our skills in natural science.” 


General and Specialized Education 


As a further step in providing the kind and variety 
of education that will meet the needs of the Nation 
and the ability and interest of individuals, the Com- 
mission urges a greater sense of unity between 
general education and specialized education. It 
decries the apparent dichotomy that has been built 
up between education for living and education for 
earning a living. Colleges must find the right re- 
lationship between specialized training on the one 
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hand aiming at a thousand different careers and the 
transmission of a common cultural heritage toward 
a common citizenship on the other. Institutions of 
higher education should make whatever modifica- 
tions are necessary to enable their students to 
attain at least the following basic outcomes: 

“1. To develop for the regulation of one’s personal 
and civic life a code of behavior based on ethical 
principles consistent with democratic ideals. 

“2. To participate actively as an informed and 
responsible citizen in solving the social, economic, 
and political problems of one’s community, State, 
and Nation. 

“3. To recognize the interdependence of the differ- 
ent peoples of the world and one’s personal respon- 
sibility for fostering international understanding and 
peace. 

“4, To understand the common phenomena in 
one’s physical environment, to apply habits of 
scientific thought to both personal and civic prob- 
lems, and to appreciate the implications of scientific 
discoveries for human welfare. 

“5. To understand the ideas of others and to 
express one’s own effectively. 

“6. To attain a satisfactory emotional and social 
adjustment, 

“7, To maintain and improve his own health and 
to cooperate actively and intelligently in solving 
community health problems. 

“8. To understand and enjoy literature, art, 
music, and other cultural activities as expressions of 
personal and social experience, and to participate to 
some extent in some form of creative activity. 

“9. To acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic 
to a satisfying family life. 

“10. To choose a socially useful and personally 
satisfying vocation that will permit one to use to the 
full his particular interests and abilities. 

“11. To acquire and use the skills and habits 
involved in critical and constructive thinking.” 


Equalizing Educational Opportunity 


The third major goal which the Commission recom- 
mended was that of assuring educational oppor- 
tunities for all youth and adults commensurate with 
their ability and interest. 

In Volume II of its report entitled “Equalizing 
and Expanding Individual Opportunity” the Com- 
mission described the inequalities that still exist. 
Some are based upon a differential in economic status, 
others upon differences in race, religion, national 
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origin and even sex. To alleviate differentials and 
opportunities based on noneconomic factors, the 
Commission proposed the elimination of the quota 
system, abolition of discrimination, and that immedi- 
ate steps be taken looking toward the elimination of 
segregation. 

In regard to the latter issue, the Commission 
recognizes that the pattern of segregation lies deep 
within the mores of a large segment of our Nation. 
The report specifically states that segregation can- 
not be abolished by law or by edict. While it does 
urge the repeal of legislation which makes segrega- 
tion mandatory, it does not propose legislation en- 
forcing nonsegregation. What it does urge is the 
strengthening of Negro colleges, provisions within 
Federal legislation that Federal funds be distributed 
without discrimination, and cooperation among 
white and Negro citizens working toward gradual 
elimination of segregation. 

The proposals of the Commission looking toward 
the elimination of economic status as a basis for 
college attendance include the elimination of student 
fees for the 13th and 14th school years, the decreas- 
ing of student fees beyond the 14th year, and the 
establishment of an extensive system of Federal 
scholarships and fellowships. 

The proposed scholarship program would involve 
a Federal appropriation of $120,000,000 to be avail- 
able for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1948, and 
to increase until 1952 in such a manner as to provide 
financial assistance to 20 percent of the nonveteran 
students enrolled in colleges and universities. 

These funds would be allocated to the States on 
the twofold bases of the number of high school 
graduates and the population 17-21 years of age in 
each State. The recipient of the scholarship or 
grant-in-aid would be free to select the institution 
of his choice; a State commission on scholarships 
would determine the amount of the scholarship 
granted to each individual on the basis of his financial 
need. The Commission proposes that the maximum 
allowance to any individual be $800 for an academic 
year. 

In order to meet the need of selected students who 
wish to pursue graduate work, the Commission 
recommends the establishment of Federal fellowships 
of $1,500 each. It is proposed that 10,000 such 
fellowships be awarded for the academic year 1948- 
49, 20,000 in 1949-50, and 30,000 for each of the 


next succeeding years. Recipients of the scholar- 
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ships will be selected on the basis of national com. 
petitive examinations. 

Prior to the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952, the 
entire scholarship and fellowship program should be 
reviewed by the Congress to determine what modifi. 
cation, if any, should be made prior to its being 
established as a permanent and continuing program, 
It is urged that by that date all of the existing schol. 
arship and fellowship programs provided through 
the Federal Government be brought into the one 
over-all program. 

Through this program the Commission accepts the 
premise that: 

“Only as the opportunity for higher education is 
equalized for every potential student who has the 
interest and the ability to profit from college and 
university study at both under-graduate and gradu- 
ate levels, can the ideals of democracy in education 
be realized. The program of scholarships and fellow. 
ships here proposed is not for the welfare of the 
individual alone, but is vital in the national interest.” 





Campus Political Campaign 

Park Co.itece (Mo.) students will participate 
realistically in the 1948 national political campaign. 
Beginning December 10, 1947, the issues of the major 
political parties were. presented to the students, 
Each was given opportunity to indicate which of 
these parties he wished to join. Meanwhile local 
chapters of the Young Republicans, Young Demo 
crats, and Young Socialists were organized along the 
lines of the national parties. 

Political activities will increase in tempo during 
the spring semester when there will be a series of 
talks by national and local party leaders. Political 
leaders in Kansas City have agreed to arrange 
interviews with national party candidates when 
they visit Kansas City. Until the campus cam 
paign is terminated on Election Day in November 
1948, it is expected that political interest will spiral. 

One objective of the program is to make a survey 
of the voting requirements in the 31 States which 
are represented in the Park College enrollment # 
that all eligible students will register and vote 
Students will be induced to join one of the thre 
major parties but will be encouraged to switch tt 
another party should their views be changed by 
the debates and panel discussions that will be held 
on campus, or by the persuasions of the off-campwi} 
political leaders. 
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The Americas Build an Institution 


MONG THE ORGANIZATIONS that have 
been established to serve the people of the 
Americas is the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences. Located at Turrialba, Costa 
Rica, it is taking form as a Pan American venture 
to deal cooperatively with problems that concern 
agriculture in the American Continent. 


Origin and Purpose 


It had been assumed for years that the Americas 
had a common concern in agriculture. Little was 
done in a cooperative way to deal with problems 
arising in this field, however, until the Eighth 
American Scientific Congress, held in Washington, 
D. C., in 1940, adopted a resolution strongly recom- 
mending the establishment of a joint agricultural 
institution for research, extension, and education, 
with emphasis on the equatorial regions. Following 
this action the Pan American Union set up a special 
committee to plan the Institute. This committee 
asked for offers of sites, to which 11 countries re- 
sponded generously. On the basis of study by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture the site offered by 
Costa Rica was selected. The committee also 
prepared a convention for the establishment and 
operation of the Institute. 

In the meantime the Institute was started (in 
1942) under a bilateral agreement between the 
United States and Costa Rica, the latter having 
agreed to supply 2,500 acres of land and the United 
States having agreed to begin the erection of build- 
ings and carry the operating expenses until the con- 
vention would be completed and put into effect. 
The convention was submitted to the countries and 
by December 1, 1944, it had been signed by five 
of them, which made it operative. Since that date 
the Institute has continued as an _ international 
organization supported and operated by the Ameri- 
can States. 

The convention for the Institute has so far been 
ratified by 11 countries: The United States, Mexico, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Venezuela, Argentina, and 





“Director, Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences; 
formerly chief, Latin-American Division, Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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the Dominican Republic. Cuba and Colombia’are 
expected to ratify it soon. Chile, although it has 
not ratified, has contributed its quota of financial 
support. Other countries have signed the con- 
vention and are expected to ratify in the near 
future. 

The first director of the Institute was Earl M. 
Bressman (1942-46), formerly of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Since 1946 the author has 
served as director. 

The Institute’s aim is to promote agricultural re- 
search, education, and extension for the benefit of 
the continental and insular Republics of North, 
Central, and South America. It serves as a center 
for exchange of information and for development 
of cooperative projects among research and educa- 
tional institutions of the various countries. 


Control 


The Institute operates under a governing board 
which consists of the same persons as the Board of 
Directors of the Pan American Union. The director 
of the Institute reports to this board, not to the 
director of the Pan American Union. 

The governing board has appointed an adminis- 
trative committee made up of men of science and of 
professional men in the field of research and agri- 
cultural education. The two members from the 
United States are H. Harold Hume, provost for 
agriculture and dean of the School of Agriculture, 
University of Florida, and Robert E. Buchanan, 
director of the Agricultural Experiment Station and 
dean of the Graduate School, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Each country appoints an agricultural specialist 
as its representative on a Technical Advisory Council, 
which advises the Institute on agricultural matters. 
The member from the United States is Ross E. 
Moore, chief, Technical Collaboration Branch, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

A close interrelationship has developed between 
the various units of the Pan American Union and 
the Institute. The Social and Economic Council of 
the Union, which has become of greatly increased 
importance since 1945, cooperates with the Institute. 
The Council is concerned with general economic 
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and social problems; the Institute has the particular 
phase of research and training in agriculture. The 
chief of the Division of Agricultural Cooperation of 
the Pan American Union, J. L. Colom, is secretary 
of the Institute, and the treasurer is Lowell Curtiss, 
who is also the treasurer of the Pan American Union. 


Organization and Staff 


The Institute is under the charge of the director 
who is appointed by the governing board. In 
addition, there are a secretary, a treasurer, a business 
manager, a librarian, an editor, and a staff of chiefs, 
specialists, and assistants—a total of 24 persons 
exclusive of the director. 

The work of the Institute is carried on in four 
main departments—plant industry, animal industry, 
agricultural engineering, and economics and rural 
welfare. A department of extension is in process of 
organization. Experimental work is organized in 
departmental projects which are aided by the 
cooperation of other institutions of the continent. 


Service of the Institute 


The Institute, as servant of the American countries, 
has been developing its program to serve them best. 
A first necessity is to determine which problems are 
limiting, which of these require that all or groups of 
countries work together, what research and edu- 
cational resources are already available, and where 
the Institute can enter to complement, promote 
continuity and cross-fertilization, and stimulate 
with a sense of coordination. 

A typical activity is the Institute project to study 
the nature and control of the torsalo or nuche fly. 
The tdrsalo started in southern Brazil and has been 
gradually moving northward adapting himself to 
higher altitudes and apparently to more northern 
climates. He causes millions of dollars of damage 
at present in the equatorial regions. Experts agree 
that this scourge may some day show up in the 
temperate zone unless research and combined action 
can eliminate it in the present area of infestation. 
This then is not a problem purely of Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Brazil where the damage 
is presently most serious, but relates to the welfare 
of all the Americas. The existing knowledge of all 
countries must be pooled; research in all of them 
must contribute to a given end; students must be 
trained first in the research techniques involved 
and later in the control measures necessary. 

Projects are being developed in plant breeding, 
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animal breeding, cacao rehabilitation, coffee disease, 
agricultural machinery, soil conservation, industrial. 
ization of agricultural products, economic aspects of 
agriculture, and human nutrition. 


Teaching Program and Students 


Teaching at the Institute is carried out largely as 
a function of research and extension. It is mainly 
on an individual basis, but certain general courses 
are offered, such as Plant Breeding and Experi. 
mental Technique. A weekly seminar for all staf 
members and students is a regular feature, in which 
staff members and visiting scientists discuss im. 
portant developments in their respective fields. 

The students are selected by the members of the 
staff during study periods in the various countries, 
They are chosen according to their ability to work 
on research then under way at the Institute. Cur 
rently 14 students are registered; they came from 
9 countries. Four of these students are from the 
United States. 

Experience thus far indicates that three types of 
students will use the facilities of the Institute: 

1. Qualified individuals on leave from their jobs 
who desire hospitable surroundings in which to study, 
These are concerned with learning a specific tech- 
nique, covering advances in a given field, or perhaps 
merely preparing for publication the results of pre 
vious work. They are required to demonstrate 
competence to make optimum use of Institute facili- 
ties, but are not obligated to submit evidence of 
work accomplished. They are not candidates fora 
degree. When such free-lance students are members 
of experimental stations or other accredited institu. 
tions of member countries, they are charged the 
“Visiting Scientist” rate of 10 colones ($1.80) per 
day (sufficient to meet actual costs); otherwise the 
rate of 15 colones per day is charged. The number 
of this type of student which can be accepted is 
determined by space available after other require 
ments have been filled. 

2. Advanced graduate students in need of af 


opportunity to carry out research in fulfillment off 


doctoral requirements for which basic education is 
obtained in other institutions. These are accepted 
on their records plus the recommendation of the 
institution at which they are registered for the 
degree. Library facilities, supplies and equipment 
(within the bounds of budgetary provisions), and 
supervision by Institute staff in the field or fields 


in which they desire to work are provided. These 
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students are expected to be able to contribute to 
the projects under way at the Institute and to achieve 
a standard of performance acceptable to the Insti- 
tute and to their degree committees. The charge 
for such students is $900 per year, which includes 
board, room, and tuition plus small fees for health 
service, laboratory, and the like. A few fellowships 
covering all or a portion of the above expenses will 
be available from grant funds, the recipients of 
which will be expected to serve as graduate assistants. 

3. Students desiring to spend from one to two 
years in concentrated practice of farming opera- 
tions, research, and study leading to greater compe- 
tence in their professional activities and to increased 
ability to contribute to their fields of work and the 
welfare of their communities. These students are 
accepted on the basis of demonstrated capacity 
to do graduate work, important elements in which 
are: The equivalent of the bachelor degree in agri- 
culture, professional experience, character and per- 
sonality, and desire and apparent opportunity to 
advance their fields of work. They may be candi- 
dates for the degree of Master of Agriculture 
(Master de Agricultura). This will be a terminal 
degree signifying a level of competence in a given 
professional field; possibly, but not necessarily, a 
credential applicable to further graduate study. 

The program for students in the terminal course 
emphasizes supervised participation in research, 
extension, or vocational education, plus library 
study and organized discussions. Each student is 
expected (a) to undertake a major and such minor 
projects as he and his advisory committee agree to 
be necessary, (b) to prepare a plan for study in rela- 
tion to his projects to be carried out in conjunction 
with his advisers and the Institute librarian, (c) 
toundertake such collateral study and observations 
aa may be required to develop understanding of 
tis general field of work and its implications to the 
individual and his community. 

It is obvious that the Institute will have practi- 
cally as many curricula as students. The back- 





grounds from which they come and the problems 
to which they will return vary greatly, yet both 
of these factors must be considered in a central 
mstitution serving the needs of so many areas. 


ocation and Facilities 


Turrialba is 40 miles from the international airport 


at San José. Santiago, Chile, and New York City 
ate each within 24 hours by plane. The Atlantic 
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and the Pacific can both be seen with the naked 
eye from either of the two volcanoes which rise in 
the front yard of the Institute. Water transpor- 
tation on either ocean is easily accessible. The 
altitude of the location is 2,000 feet and the latitude 
is 10° North. The climate is perpetual spring. 

Here are grouped the natural conditions which 
make the location an ideal spot for agricultural 
research related to the world’s warm belt. A few 
miles to the east lie the sea-level, hot, humid tropics 
where 40 million acres await solution of land-manage- 
ment, crop, health, and transportation problems if 
they are to be put to the uses of man. A few miles 
to the west on the volcanic slopes one can drive into 
temperate zone conditions created by the higher 
altitude, and few hours more to the west he will find 
a dry area where such factors as aridity and alkalinity 
impede agricultural development. 

The facilities include a large central building with 
offices, library, and laboratory, besides bedrooms for 
50 persons and a dining room. On the grounds are 
also 7 large houses and 10 smaller ones for the faculty 
and administrative personnel. Other accessory 
buildings, such as farms, shops, and garages, have 
also been erected. 


Financial Support 


The Institute operates on an annual budget of 
somewhat more than $400,000. This amount is 
derived from various sources. 

Each country which adheres to the convention 
makes an annual quota payment of $1 per thousand 
of its population. These amounts from the various 
countries for the year 1947-48 are: Costa Rica, $725; 
Dominican Republic, $1,941; El Salvador, $1,935; 
Guatemala, $3,547; Honduras, $1,201; Mexico, 
$22,178; Nicaragua, $1,070; Panama, $632; United 
States, $159,773; Venezuela, $3,996; total, $196, 998. 

In addition, some revenue is received from the sale 
of products. The sum of $133,000 is to be received 
for the year from the American International Associ- 
ation for Economic and Social Development for the 
expansion of training facilities for agricultural ex- 
tension agents. The Cocoa Research Committee of 
Washington, D. C., supplies $50,000 a year for 
research and training in cacao. Smaller grants are 
supplied by foundations and others. 


Conclusion 
The Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 


Sciences, a permanent organization, is now well on its 
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way as an institution to serve the Americas by pro- 
moting advancement in agricultural research and 
education. It provides assurance that in a troubled 
world nations can cooperate on projects aimed at 
promoting better living for all people, reducing the 
causes of conflict among nations, and providing a 
basis for enduring peace. 





Testing Services Merge 


MERGING THE TESTING activities of three leading 
nonprofit agencies, Educational Testing Service has 
been formally organized to develop more effective 
examinations from the first grade to graduate school, 
to develop better intelligence and aptitude tests, and 
to conduct intensive research in new testing methods. 
The Service has been chartered by New York State 
as a nonprofit corporation. 


PARTICIPATING GROUPS 

The three groups participating in the merger are 
the American Council on Education, the College 
Entrance Examination Board, and the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Only 
the testing activities of the three groups are in- 
volved; each group will continue independently its 
other activities in the field of education. 

The units of the American Council on Education 
affected are the Cooperative Test Service, the 
National Teacher Examination, and the American 
Council Psychological Examination. The Carnegie 
activity involved is the Graduate Record Office. 
The College Entrance Examination Board is turn- 
ing all its testing activities over to the new agency 
but will continue as an association of colleges and 
schools having common interests in problems of ad- 
missions and related educational matters. 


PurRPOosE 


The new arrangement follows recommendations 
of a special committee on testing appointed by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and headed by President James B. Conant 
of Harvard University. The committee reported 
that sound basic research in educational measure- 
ment and human abilities on a scale necessary for 
continued advance in this field is dependent on a 
concentration of resources which could only be 
accomplished by the establishment of a cooperative 
testing commission. 

Educational Testing Service will centralize all the 
Nation-wide testing services formerly provided by 
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the three participating agencies. These includ 
college entrance examinations and general exam). 


nations of all types for schools, colleges, professional 


institutions, and graduate schools. The Servic 
will also concentrate on research in the theory and 
technique of testing and in the development of ney 
types of tests, not only of aptitudes, but also of per. 
sonality, social attitudes, and effectiveness of various 
teaching methods. It will give counsel on testing 
techniques and interpretation of results, serve as ap 
information clearinghouse on research projects, and 
carry on research in areas where it seems most 
needed. 


ConTROL AND AsSETS 


The new agency is under the control of a board of 
12 trustees. Those chosen for 5-year terms are: 
James B. Conant, president of Harvard University; 
James W. Fulbright, United States Senator from 
Arkansas and former president of the University of 
Arkansas; Raymond Allen, president of the Univer. 
sity of Washington; Katharine McBride, president 
of Bryn Mawr College; Thomas R. McConnell, dean 


of the College of Science, Literature, and Arts}: 


University of Minnesota; Francis T. Spaulding, New 
York Commissioner of Education; Joseph W. Barker, 
president of the Research Corporation, New York 
City; Harold Hunt, superintendent of schools in 
Chicago and president of the American Association 
of School Administrators; and Lester Nelson, prit- 
cipal of the Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, New 
York. Representing the participating organizations 
as ex Officio trustees are: George F. Zook, president, 
American Council on Education; Edward S. Noyes, 
chairman, Board of Admissions, Yale University, 
and chairman of the College Entrance Examination 
Board; and Oliver C. Carmichael, president, Carne 
gie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
The trustees have elected Dr. Conant as chairman 
of the board. 

The board of trustees have elected Henry Chaur- 
cey as president of the new corporation. He has 
been director of the College Entrance Examination 
Board since 1945. 

In addition to the income from its testing sery 
ices, the Educational Testing Service will hav 
capital assets of approximately $1,200,000. The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York is contributing 
$750,000 of this total, and the balance is being 
provided from the assets of the College Entranct 
Examination Board and the American Council of 
Education. 
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Visas for Students From Foreign Countries 


ARIOUS ARRANGEMENTS have been made 
for admitting foreign students to the United 
States. In general, such persons are admitted on 
bases that are different from those which apply to 
other types of immigrants or visitors. 
Nonquota Students 

The Immigration Act of 1924, which provided for 
immigration quotas for aliens entering the United 
States, exempted from the quota limitations certain 
categories of aliens among which are students who 
conform to the following definition given in Section 
4 (e) of the Act: 

“An immigrant who is a bona fide student at least 
15 years of age and who seeks to enter the United 
States solely for the purpose of study at an accredited 
school, college, academy, seminary, or university, 
particularly designated by him and approved by the 
Attorney General, which shall have agreed to report 
to the Attorney General the termination of attend- 
ance of each immigrant student, and if any such 
institution of learning fails to make such reports 
promptly the approval shall be withdrawn.” 

Although nonquota students are included in the 
categories of immigrants, they are admitted into the 
United States in a temporary status only and are 
therefore regarded as having a position similar to 
that of temporary visitors. 

In order to qualify as a nonquota student an 
applicant must show that he is coming to the United 
States solely for the purpose of study at an educa- 
tional institution approved by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice. 
If the institution to be attended by the student has 
not been approved, the American consul to whom the 
applicant applies for a visa may refer the case to 
the Department of State for reference to the Immi- 
gration authorities for approval of the institution. 
The student must also show that he is coming to the 
United States to take a full day course of study, that 
he has sufficient scholastic preparation and knowl- 
tdge of English to enable him to take such course, 
and that financial provision has been made for his 
maintenance. With permission of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service a student may, however, 
atrange with the institution for certain part-time 

* Assistant Chief, Visa Division, Department of State. 
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work to help defray expenses, provided it does not 
interfere with his pursuance of a full course of studies 
in day classes. A student must show that he intends 
to depart from the United States at the end of his 
course of study and that he has evidence in the form 
of a passport or other document valid for entry into 
some other country than the United States. 
Students Under Visitors’ Visas 

If a student is under 15 years of age, or is not taking 
a full course of study, or is coming to take a course of 
study of less than one year, or cannot in some other 
respect qualify under Section 4 (e) of the Act, he 
may apply for a visitor’s visa. As in the case of a 
nonquota student, he must show that he intends to 
leave the United States at the end of his studies and 
that he will be able to return to a foreign country. 

Persons coming to the United States to take a short 
course of training with commercial concerns may 
apply to consular officers for visitors’ visas only 
after the concern in the United States has first 
obtained from the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service authority for their entry, and if necessary, 
a waiver of the Contract Labor provisions of Section 
3 of the Immigration Act of 1917. Under this section 
of the act certain classes of aliens are inadmissible 
into the United States, including the so-called 
contract laborers; that is, persons coming to the 
United States for employment involving manual 
work. However, the Act gives the Attorney 
General power to authorize the temporary admission 
of an inadmissible alien. 

Other students come to the United States for train- 
ing under a program sponsored by the International 
Training Administration in cooperation with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. Persons 
coming under this program may be granted visitors 
“trainee” visas. 

Students as Government Officials 

Occasionally, students are sent to the United 
States by foreign governments as officials to take 
special courses at a university or other institution. 
Such students are classifiable as governmental 
officials and may be granted official visas under 
Section 3 (1) of the Immigration Act of 1924. 

[Epitor’s Note.—The quotation from the Im- 
migration Act of 1924 refers to schools particularly 
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designated and approved by the Attorney General. 
In accordance with his responsibility in this matter, 
the Attorney General has issued a pamphlet listing 
the educational institutions approved by him. It is 
titled Educational Institutions Approved by the 
Attorney General in Accordance with Section 4 (E) 
of the Immigration Act of 1924. Published by the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945, and for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 15 cents a copy.] 





Summer Schools in Britain 


AsouT 600 PLAcEs will be reserved for American 
students at summer schools to be held by seven 
British universities and university colleges during 
July and August 1948. These schools are open to all 
nationalities and will provide the second postwar 
opportunity for students from the United States to 
meet fellow students from other countries in Britain. 
Encouraged by the success of the courses held last 
summer, these universities are coordinating their 
efforts to produce a more ambitious program this 
year. 

ConDITIONS AND ARRANGEMENTS 

The schools are intended primarily for graduates 
and teachers who have made some previous study in 
the subjects offered, but in some cases undergraduates 
in their junior or senior year, with special interests or 
academic training, will be able to attend. Each 
course will last 6 weeks. Preference will be given to 
those who wish to take the full period of a course. 
At some universities special assistance will be given 
to students preparing theses in their subject. 

All the courses will be residential, and arrange- 
ments will be made for students to live either in 
colleges, as at Oxford, or in university hostels, as in 
London. The statement is made that, although 
food is still rationed in Britain, it is adequate, and 
visitors from overseas are welcomed by the British 
people, in spite of current difficulties. 

The schools will be kept fairly small in numbers 
so that, while they may still be representative 
international gatherings, they will not be too large 
to be conducted in seminars, with plenty of opportu- 
nities for discussion. Students who complete their 
courses to the satisfaction of their tutors will be given 
a certificate of attendance. Credits obtained may, 
by previous arrangements with the registrars of their 
own universities, be transferred to students’ home 
colleges. 
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The cost of the courses, including tuition and majy 
tenance for the 6 weeks, will be from $240 to $2¢ 

The Institute of International Education yj 
make the final selection of successful applicant 
Applications must be received by the Institute by 
March 15, 1948. Candidates will be informed ¢ 
the result of their application by April 15. Inquirie 
about the summer schools should be made to th 
Institute at 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. y. 


Courses OFFERED 


Eight courses are offered by the participatin 
universities and colleges, as follows: 

1. The Tradition of European Civilization, at the 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland, July 10 
August 31. Places for 100 American students. 

2. Shakespeare and Elizabethan Drama, at th 
University of Birmingham, July 3-August 14 
Places for 60 Americans. 

3. Post Graduate Summer School in Medical ani 
Scientific Studies, at the University of Birmingham, 
July 10-August 7. Places for 50 Americans. 

4. Britain’s Economic Future, at the University ¢ 
Leeds, July 12—August 20. Places for 40 Americans 

5. Contemporary English Literature, at the Univer 
sity of London, July 12—August 20. Places fa 
125 Americans. 

6. Education in England, at University College 


Nottingham, July 10-August 20. Places for 


Americans. 

7. European Civilization in the Twentieth Century, 
at the University of Oxford, July 2—August 1}. 
Places for 150 Americans. 

8. An Historical and Sociological Survey of Cor 
temporary Britain, at University College, Southamp 
ton, July 17—August 28. Places for 50 Americans 





Preparation for Census of 1950 


Important notice to administrative officials (regi 
trars, treasurers, etc.) of all institutions of higher edw 
cation regarding the work of the United States Bureas 
of the Census in connection with the Census of 195). 


Tue Bureau OF THE CENsus, in preparing for tht 
Census of 1950, is requesting the cooperation 
school authorities in reporting the location and ap 
proximate numbers of students living in dormitories, 
housing projects, and other types of student accom 
modations. A letter with a form for reply is being 
sent to each institution. 

The Office of Education urges that officials comply 
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promptly with the request of the Census Bureau. 

It is anticipated that probably more students will 
be régistered in 1950 than ever before who will have 
no place of residence other than their school address. 
Action of college and university officials at this time 
‘will help to avoid confusion at the institution during 
the census taking in 1950 and will aid the Bureau in 
its task. 





College Year in Mexico 


A GROUP OF EDUCATORS in the United States is 
sponsoring a year of college study in Mexico for any 
college student or high school graduate in the United 
States. The venture is being carried out in coopera- 
tion with the National University of Mexico. This 
University is operated on the southern hemisphere 


Tcalendar, with the academic year beginning in 
} February and ending late in November. 
“I for College Year in Mexico the University has 


However, 


arranged to supervise a year of study for students 


Ifrom the United States on an academic calendar 
Tsimilar to that followed in the United States. It 


will begin normally in September and run through to 
June, with a 12-week summer session added. The 
spring semester of 1948 opens on February 7. 
College Year in Mexico is not a college or university 
inits own right. It grants no degrees and issues no 
credits of its own. The transcript of grades and 
credits will be issued by the National University. 
Courses have been announced in Spanish language 
and literature, Spanish-American literature, history of 


| Mexico and Spanish-America, English language and 


in economics, political science, archeology, and fine 
arts with particular reference to Spanish America. 

The quarters of College Year in Mexico will be in 
the city of Cuernavaca, 45 miles from Mexico City. 
A new hotel of 200 rooms and suites has been ob- 
tained for residential and academic purposes. The 
announced charges for a semester of 16 weeks 
amount to $750, not including books, supplies, and 
health and medical services. 

College Year in Mexico is directed by a board of 
trustees, of which Guy E. Snavley, executive director 
of the Association of American Colleges, is president. 
The resident director at Cuernavaca is Paul P. 
Rogers, professor of Spanish in Oberlin College. The 
address in the United States is 209 South State 
Street, Chicago 4, III. 
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Personnel Policies in N. Y. City Colleges 


THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION of the 
City of New York, which is the governing body for 
The City College, Hunter College, Brooklyn College, 
and Queens College, has undertaken a comprehensive 
study of the personnel policies and problems of the 
four institutions. Five members of the Board were 
designated a year ago to serve as a Committee on 
Personnel Status, under the chairmanship of the 
Hon. Mrs. Ruth S. Shoup. Prof. John S. Diekhoff, 
of the Department of English of Queens College, is 
working with the committee as full-time research 
consultant. 

In its study the committee is considering such 
topics as the schedules of rank and salary current in 
the city colleges in comparison with those of other 
institutions, the faculty service-load, the problem of 
recruiting faculty personnel, the evaluation of faculty 
services, the improvement of instruction, and the 
special problems of the evening sessions of the four 
city colleges. On the basis of interim studies already 
completed or nearly completed, the committee 
expects to recommend a number of improvements in 
current policies‘and practices. 

The Committee has already considered a report 
on faculty evaluation, and at its meeting of Novem- 
ber 17, 1947, the Board adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Administrative Council be 
requested to appoint a committee composed of one 
representative of the teaching staff of each college 
and a fifth person to be designated by the Adminis- 
trative Council to act as chairman of the Committee. 
This committee is to: (1) Study the problems of 
evaluating faculty services; (2) recommend princi- 
ples and criteria to be applied in the systematic 
evaluation of faculty members considered either for 
reappointment, reappointment with tenure, and 
promotion; (3) report to the Administrative Council 
and the Committee on Personnel Status within one 
month after its appointment. And be it further 

“Resolved, That the faculties of the colleges be 
requested to study the report of the special com- 
mittee and recommend procedures to be used in 
their respective institutions and to report to the 
Committee on Personnel Status of the Board of 
Higher Education during the Spring term of 1948 
with a view to putting into effect in the Fall of 1948 
the procedures recommended.” 
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Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


State Administration of School Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, by Frank S. Stafford. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1947. 33 p. (Bulletin 1947, No. 13). 15 cents. 


Presents State legislation, rules, and regulations concerning 
physical education, recreation, safety education, health education, 
and health services. Describes cooperative arrangements be- 
tween State departments of health and education. 

Teaching as a Career, by Benjamin W. Frazier, 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 
43 p. (Bulletin 1947, No. 11.) 15 cents. 


Sets forth information which a young person may wish to 
have who considers teaching as a career. Describes the nature 
of the profession and of the teacher’s work, supply and demand, 
placement, working and living conditions, requirements, and 
opportunities for preparation. 


From Other Government Agencies 


President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
Higher Education for American Democracy, Volume 
II, Equalizing and Expanding Individual Oppor- 
tunity. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. 69 p. 35 cents. 


Discusses the economic barrier and discrimination in higher 
education, proposes a national program of scholarships and 
fellowships and recommends the development of adult education 
by colleges and universities. 


Non-Government Publications 


Pamphlets 


American Education and Soviet Propaganda, by 
Frederick Osborn. Washington, Pa., Washington 
and Jefferson College, 1947. 9 p. 


Founders’ Day dinner address at the college, November 1, 1947. 


Changes in the Student Body of the Eastern Illinois 


State Teachers College During the Twenty-Year 
Period 1925-26 and 1945-46, by Emma Reinhardt 
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and Harry L. Metter. Eastern Illinois State Colle 
Bulletin, No. 180, October 1, 1947. 75 p. i 


General characteristics, geographical distribution, character ¢ 
families, school experiences, and so forth, are considered, 


College Retirement and Insurance Plans, by V 
liam C. Greenough. New York, Columbia Unive, SEM 
sity Press, 1948. 274p. $4. 


UNI] 
Traces briefly the history of college retirement benefit plan 
describes the work and gifts of Andrew Carnegie in his efforts y 
establish college pension plans; explains the Teachers Insurang VOL. 


and Annuity Association of America; and describes many retj 
ment plans now in operation. 


Books 


The Crists of Mankind: The Urgent Education 
Tasks of the University in Our Time. Minneapolis 
Minn., University of Minnesota Press, 1944. 123 p 

Papers presented at an educational conference celebrating th; 


inauguration of James Lewis Morrill as eighth president of th 
University of Minnesota. 





Transactions and Proceedings of the National Ass 
ciation of State Universities in the United States of 
America, Volume 45, 1947, edited by Virgil M} 
Hancher. 
135 p. 
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